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f late there has been a spate of books on Indian theatre by Western authors. 

This includes not only eminent practitioners like Jerzy Grotowski, Eugenio 

Barba, Peter Brook, Richard Schechner and others, but also a number of 
scholars, chiefly from American universities. In a way, this is a continuation of the 
work of A.B. Keith, Sylvain Levi, and many others earlier in the century, or H.W. 
Wells whose books appeared around the ’50s. But while the earlier scholars were 
generally orientalists, the new authors are all involved, one way or the other, in 
theatre—as directors, actors, playwrights, or critics. They have been driven to 
Indian theatre partly in search of some solution to the dilemmas in their own 
creative work. The unusually long, even if apparently interrupted, continuity of the 
Indian theatre tradition, its diversity and its imaginative quality, have attracted 
attention. An increasing worldwide interest in intercultural studies, often funded 
substantially by various institutions, has further enhanced the process. 

It is understandable that most such studies scratch only the surface and are 
generally descriptive rather than analytical or evaluative. Inevitably, they are 
written according to the perspective of Western theatre and its viewpoint. Almost 
all these explorations are confined mainly to the traditional or folk-theatre modes 
prevalent in different regions of India, for their spectacular or even exotic 
elements, though sometimes also for their aesthetic and theatrical qualities. Rarely 
is an interest evinced in the contemporary artistic and creative theatre in India, 
which is generally dismissed as elementary and amateurish, if not ignored 
altogether. 

Undoubtedly, some of these studies are based on field-work and personal 
exposure, howsoever limited by language barriers. Some are also perceptive 
responses of creative people in search of a relevant theatre for themselves and their 
audiences. But these too are invariably addressed to theatre people in the West and 
their milieu. The significance of these studies for Indian readers is therefore very 
limited, and unless read with caution and some previous self-preparation, they can 
be quite misleading. Since these books are often the only material available in 
English on the many modes and aspects of our traditional theatre, they can create 
distortions in our understanding of our own theatre practices, their theoretical 
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foundations, historical development, and their relationship with our society. If we 
are led to look at our own cultural traditions through the vision and perspective 
provided by the new Western scholarship or artistic expression, the result may be a 
barren cosmopolitanism, if not a kind of cultural subjugation. 

It may therefore be fruitful if these parameters are kept in view while discussing a 
recent publication, Indian Theatre : Traditions of Performance, edited by Farley P. 
Richmond, Darius L. Swann and Phillip B. Zarrilli—all well-known American 
scholars of Indian theatre. The purpose of this book is, as stated in its Preface, “to 
introduce the reader to the multiple dimensions of Indian theatre by presenting a 
representative sample of the major traditions and genres of performance”. The 
contributors include—besides the three editors who present the bulk of the 
material— Wayne Ashley, Regina Holloman, Tevia Abrams and Andrew Tsubaki. 

The book is divided in six parts besides a long Introduction and an Afterword, 
with a separate brief introduction also for each part. Part One—‘The Classical 
Tradition and Its Predecessors’-—consists of three chapters: ‘Origins of Sanskrit 
Theatre’, ‘Characteristics of Sanskrit Theatre’, and ‘Drama and Kutiyattam’. Part 
Two—‘The Ritual Tradition’—has two chapters, one each on Teyyam and 
Ayyappan Tiyatta. While Part Three—‘The Devotional Traditions’—deals with 
Ras Lila and Ram Lila in two separate chapters, Part Four—‘The Folk-Popular 
Tradition’—also has two separate chapters on Nautanki and Tamasha. Part 
Five—dealing with ‘Dance-Dramas and Dramatic Dances’—has chapters on 
Kathakali and ‘Chau’*. Part Six—‘The Traditions of Modern Theatre’—has only 
one chapter: ‘Characteristics of the Modern Theatre’. 

This detailed account of the contents gives some idea of the ambitious scope as 
well as the limitations of the book. It attempts to look at the entire history of 
theatre in India, spanning more than 25 centuries, from its origin to the Sanskrit 
theatre, through the medieval phase, right up to the present times. It is probably 
the first such attempt. Most previous books by Western authors have been devoted 
to one single period of Indian theatre, mostly the classical, and often confined to 
some specific aspect of the period. Thus there are books on one or more Sanskrit 
plays, one or more dramatists, the likely ways of staging them; or on any one 
specific medieval traditional mode, like Yakshagana, Tamasha, Ramlila, and so 
on. There has hardly been a Western scholar who has tried to cover all the phases 
or even only the medieval phase extensively. 

It is not difficult to understand the reason. The multiplicity of languages and the 
far-flung regions of the country make it almost impossible even for polyglot Indian 
scholars to take on such a difficult task; it is certainly quite daunting for any 
Westerner not knowing any Indian language well enough. The editors of Indian 
Theatre: Traditions of Performance seem to be aware of this problem and have 
consequently involved other scholars also to cover as far as possible the long, 
unfamiliar terrain. The book therefore gives some idea of the continuity as well as 
the changes—if not the evolution—and the diversity of Indian theatre. The plan of 
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the book also rejects, however indirectly and feebly, the widespread impression 
that theatre as a creative artistic activity is a Western gift to India, that Sanskrit 
drama was more of dramatic poetry than drama proper, and that even that tradition 
disintegrated about a thousand years ago, followed by a dark age for theatre. 

The book indicates the continuity of the Indian theatre tradition not only by 
relating Kutiyattam to the Sanskrit theatre, but also by pointing out the traces of 
some of the features of Sanskrit theatre—like the poorvaranga, vidushaka, the 
treatment of time and locale, etc.—in traditional modes like Ras Lila and 
Tamasha. Relating the mythological themes and the predominance of music and 
dance in the earlier phases of modern Indian theatre to similar elements in 
medieval theatrical practice in India also underlines this continuity, if indirectly. It 
has perhaps been possible to establish these relations because the chapters on both 
classical and modern theatre have been contributed by the same scholar, Mr Farley 


Richmond. jf . 
There are two other features of this book which deserve notice. Everywhere, in 


almost all parts, descriptions of production processes have been provided— 
including acting, music and dance, performance spaces, costumes, scenic elements, 
if any, and the organization of theatre companies or groups. This information— 
however inadequate, partial, or even at times unverified—is likely to be useful 
even for an Indian reader as it emphasizes the practical and performance aspects of 
various modes. This welcome performance bias has led to yet another valuable 
innovation. In almost every section of the book, there is a detailed account of at 
least one actual performance in the tradition under discussion, or of a play as in the 
case of classical Sanskrit theatre. 

This helps in concretizing and illustrating the general or historical observations 
and goes a long way in making many specific or esoteric characteristics of the 
theatre modes clearer and more comprehensible. Since these are mainly based on 
the actual field observations of the scholars concerned, they give a more personal 
and, to some extent, human picture of the theatre modes. Such blow-by-blow 
accounts of actual performances have rarely been recorded or published by theatre 
scholars and practitioners in our country, and they make a very welcome addition 
to the scanty material available on the subject. 


* 


All these are considerable achievements for a book in an area in which so little 
published material is available. It is a pity that its significance is dimmed by some 
glaring but avoidable shortcomings. While some of the studies of specific theatre 
modes or traditions like Kutiyattam, Raslila, Tamasha and others have been 
painstakingly made and are useful, the overall pattern of the book is rather 
arbitrary and misleading. The editors of the volume have decided to “present 
[their] findings under five broad categories which may be thought of as interlocking 
spheres of influence: the classical, the ritual, the devotional, the folk-popular and 
the modern”. They go on to say that “the key-word here is interlocking [authors’ 
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emphasis]—none of the spheres is autonomous and one performance genre (with 
the exception of certain aspects of the modern theatre) always combines features of 
at least two or more spheres of influence”. 

In spite of the academic jargon employed here, and the inventory of the so called 
‘spheres of performance genre’, the categorization is arbitary and builds up a 
distorted picture of the development of the Indian theatre tradition. It is not a 
question of interlocking spheres of influence but of a continuous common aesthetic 
and theatrical vision down the centuries. The elements of ritual and devotion, and 
an interaction between the classical or codified and the popular or spontaneous 
have continued from the period of Sanskrit theatre up to the present day. The 
difference in the degree and emphasis of these and many other elements have been 
determined by a number of geographical and socio-cultural factors. 

In fact, the ‘devotional’ and the ‘folk-popular’ modes are essentially the same 
kind of theatrical expression, evolving through an interaction between the classical 
and the popular, the urban and the rural, the metropolitan and the regional, the 
religious and the secular, the literary and the performing arts. While there are 
differences of themes, stories, or even of sources and nature of inspiration between 
what are called the devotional and folk traditions, they share a common aesthetic, a 
common approach to the treatment of time and space, commonalities in the use of 
music and dance, and a host of other common performance conventions, devices, 
usages and practices, derived both from the Sanskrit theatre as well as the regional 
modes. The devotional forms are also ‘folk’ and ‘popular’ and part of a common 
stream of the medieval theatre tradition. To describe the relationship as 
“interlocking spheres of influence” is failing to grasp their basic unity. 

The book betrays, therefore, an insufficient and superficial awareness of an 
important feature of the theatrical activity in this country during the millennium 
after the decline of the Sanskrit language, literature, and drama around the 10th 
century A.D. The theatre which crystallized during this period in different regional 
languages had a spontaneous and productive fusion of elements of Sanskrit theatre 
as well as regional theatrical practices. Though the elements employed in different 
areas were different, as were their quality and effectiveness, there was an 
identicalness not only of vision and aesthetics, but also similarities in the use of 
music and dance in varying proportions, and often in the choice of themes and 
styles. 

Undoubtedly, there were gradual changes in tone and treatment, but these 
occurred over a long period. At one point of time, almost all the theatrical modes in 
various regions had a strong devotional colouring though, at the same time, they 
had room for comments or enactments related to everyday life. Subsequently the 
devotional, ritualistic, or religious tone gradually mellowed and became broadly 
cultural and many modes moved away from their temple moorings. It is therefore 
incorrect to divide various regional theatres into exclusive even if interlocking 
categories. It is more useful, in fact necessary, to perceive that the same elements 
are operative in different traditions in varying degrees and emphases. 

On the other hand, to treat Teyyam and Ayyappan Tiyatta as a separate 
performance tradition—the ritualistic—is to betray another form and level of 
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failure to understand or appreciate the relationship ok ritual and theatre in India. A 
ritualistic element is present in almost all modes of theatrical expression in this 
country, not only the ancient classical and the medieval, but occasionally even the 
modern. At the same time, the numerous primitive, tribal, semi-tribal, rural, and 
even urban communities in the country have any number of ritual enactments 
which may have some theatrical or performance elements, but are basically not part 
of the theatre tradition. 

They are essentially magical, propitiational or social rites, and to treat them as 
theatre is not only to see them out of their context but also to give a false, exotic 
impression abut Indian theatre. It can and does happen in the history of the theatre 
of a people that a particular enactment grows out of its purely ritualistic shell and 
becomes a full-fledged theatrical mode. But until that happens it is not only 
undesirable but a serious misinterpretation to treat it as an artistic expression. Such 
enactments more appropriately fall under sociological or anthropological studies 


rather than theatrical. , 
The indiscrimination in selecting performance modes is also evident in creating 


an independent category of ‘dance-dramas’ to include Kathakali and Chhau. Both 
Kathakali and Chhau are essentially dance styles and not dramatic modes. In 
Kathakali, the story is mimed by one or more performers, followed by structured 
pure dance sequences, while the words are sung in the background. The performer 
does not speak out or sing any lines. This is an important characteristic of our 
classical dances which also, generally, distinguishes them from dramatic modes 
including Kutiyattam, Yakshagana, Ankiya Nat, Bhawai, Jatra, etc. In all these, 
the performers themselves speak out or sing the lines, which may or may not be 
followed by dance sequences. Thus, vachika or speech is a crucial factor in Indian 
dramatic performances. To include Kathakali among our dramatic traditions only 
because there is a strong narrative or story element is to fail to comprehend an 
important distinction between dance and dramatic traditions in India. 

The inclusion of Chhau is still more irrelevant, because it is a dance form which, 
emerging out of martial arts, has an overwhelming emphasis on vigorous physical 
movement. In Chhau, the importance of vachika is even less and a story is 
expressed primarily through movement. There is no justification for including it in 
a book on the dramatic theatre traditions of India. 

In fact, the selection of various theatrical forms or modes in this book is 
exceedingly eclectic and arbitrary, without any coherent or consistent plan or 
direction. It seems the editors decided to put together in a volume whatever was 
available in the form of studies of different performance modes of India, made by 
various scholars at various times, with diverse objectives, approaches and methods, 
and with diverse artistic and academic equipment. The subsequent attempt to 
create some kind of format for the miscellaneous material has only added to the 
confusion and the disproportionate emphasis on certain performances. 

This is also evident from what is left out here from the medieval or post-classical 
theatre stream. For instance, eastern India is totally absent from the book—and a 
study of the Indian theatre tradition cannot but be lopsided if it fails to take into 
account modes like the Jatra of Bengal or Ankia Nat of Assam. Similarly, without 
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some substantial independent inputs about Yakshagana (Karnataka), Terukoothu 
(Tamil Nadu), Bhavai (Gujarat), or about narrative performances like Pandavani 
(Madhya Pradesh), Powada (Maharashtra), or Burrakatha (Andhra Pradesh), an 
assessment or even a picture of Indian theatre cannot be adequate or representa- 
tive. 

As it turns out, the volume is essentially a collection of some diligent separate 
studies of selected important traditional dramatic, dance and ritualistic perform- 
ances of India. They are useful as far as they go, but they do not provide a 
dependable outline of the complex theatrical tradition of this country. 

But it is the last chapter, titled ‘The Traditions of Modern Theatre’, which is 
shockingly ill-informed, superficial and misleading. It betrays, on the one hand, a 
lack of sympathy and perceptiveness about our contemporary theatre scene and, on 
the other, a surprising casualness and inadequacy of effort to get at least the facts 
correct. A few instances would give an idea. 

Almost at the beginning of the chapter, in the subsection ‘Origins’, it is stated 
that “Drama written in Indian languages and performed on the stage by Indian 
actors was not to emerge until the last quarter of the nineteenth century”. This is 
simply not true. At least in five major Indian languages—Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, 
Gujarati, and Urdu—plays were written and staged in the second or third quarter 
of the 19th century. In Bengali Vidyasundar, based on a poem by Bharat Chandra, 
was performed in 1835; Kulin Kulasarvasva by Ram Narayan Tarkatirtha in 1856 or 
’57; Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s Sharmishtha in 1859 and Ekei ki Bole Sabhyata in 
1863; Dinabandhu Mitra’s Sadhavar Ekadasi in 1862 and Neel Darpana in 1872. In 
fact, dramatic performances with anti-British political implications had become so 
popular in Bengal that the British rulers were forced to promulgate the notorious 
Dramatic Performance Control Act in 1876. 

In Marathi the first play Sita Swayamvara by Vishnudas Bhave was written and 
staged in 1843, Thorbe Madhava Rao by V.J. Keertane in 1863, and Manorama by 
M.B. Chitale in 1871. In Hindi Janaki Mangal by Sheetala Prasad Tripathi was 
staged in 1869, Randhir Premmohini by Shri Nivas Das in 1871, and Satya 
Harishchandra and Vedic Himsa by Bharatendu Harishchandra in 1874. In 
Gujarati Dalpat Kavi’s Lakshmi was performed in 1851, and in Urdu Amanat’s 
Indrasabha in 1853. Besides, numerous plays by the Parsi companies were being 
performed throughout the Hindi-speaking region since the late 1850s. In view of 
these well known facts it is difficult to understand on what basis the author makes 
his sweeping statement. . 

At another place there is another gem of misinformation: “Until his death in 
1972, the playwright Mohan Rakesh ran an experimental workshop in New Delhi 
which attempted to break new grounds for the production of unconventional 
non-realistic plays written in Hindi.” Anybody even slightly familiar with modern 
Indian theatre knows that Mohan Rakesh did nothing of the kind. 

About Marathi theatre it is said that the “Maharashtrian middle class loves 
theatre, and yet complicated economic factors prevent a full-time professional 
theatre from developing”; also, “a company in which theatre is the sole support of 
its members ...[is] not a feature of the Bombay theatre scene”; and again, 
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“Bombay is relatively poor in commercial theatre”. Evidently the author does not 
know that Maharashtra has always had and still has a large number of commercial 
companies which are constantly travelling all over the State and that the members 
of these companies make their living solely from the theatre. In Bombay, some of 
the theatre halls have two or three commercial groups performing at different times 
on the same day. 

After giving a brief account of Alkazi’s production of Tughlaq in Delhi, the 
author starts his list of other directors with the Tamil journalist-playwright Cho, 
followed by the names of Alyque Padamsee and Pearl Padamsee (among many 
others), but without any mention of Sombhu Mitra, Satyadev Dubey, Jabbar Patel, 
Shyamanand Jalan, Rajinder Nath, and so on. Among the best actors and actresses 
of Calcutta, along with Sombhu Mitra, Tripti Mitra, and Utpal Dutt, there is also 
the name of the late Ashutosh Bhattacharya, who is mainly known for his 
textbooks on Bengali drama and not for acting. It is claimed that Alkazi “as part of 
a broad range of offerings produced numerous plays in Hindi” with his Theatre 
Group in Bombay. 

The theatre of Delhi has been dismissed most casually with observations like 
“Delhi theatre is still in its infancy”, and “for a city of its size and importance Delhi 
has relatively little amateur theatre. At the very most about fifty groups function in 
Delhi...”. There is mention of one of Alkazi’s productions, but not a word about 
his best work at the National School of Drama, such as Ashadh ka ek Din, Andha 
Yug, King Lear and other plays. Similarly Habib Tanvir’s Charandas Chor, 
Bahadur Kalarin, Mitti ki Gadi, Om Shivpuri’s Adhe Adhure, Rajinder Nath’s 
Ghasiram Kotwal, Panchhi Aise Ate Hain, Baki Itihas, B.V. Karanth’s Varnam 
Vana, and many other noted productions of the Delhi stage do not find mention in 
the book. Obviously the author is not aware that many of the most exciting 
contemporary productions in India originated in Delhi. 

The disastrous inadequacy of the author’s exposure to modern Indian theatre can 
be seen from the performances described or discussed under the subheading 
‘Modern Theatre in Performance’. These are Jayvant Dalvi’s Durgi produced by 
the Goa Hindu Association and Vijay Tendulkar’s Pahije Jatiche by Avishkat— 
both staged in Bombay—Ajit Ganguli’s Samadhan by Star Theatre of Calcutta, 
and Manohar’s Ottakkoothar in Madras. These plays cannot possibly give a clue 
about modern Indian theatre. In fact, it is just pointless to talk of ‘traditions of 
modem theatre’ in India without an assessment or at least some authentic 
information about Sombhu Mitra’s Raktakarabi, Raja, Dashachakra, Raja 
Oudipous, Habib Tanvir’s Charandas Chor, Alkazi’s Andha Yug and Ashadh ka 
ek din, Arvind Deshpande’s Shantata! Court Chalu Ahe, Jabbar Patel’s Ghashiram 
Kotwal, Shanta Gandhi's Jasma Odan, Shriram Lagoo’s Uddhwasta Dharmashala, 
B.V. Karanth’s Varnam Vana, Kavalam Narayana Panikkar’s Madhyama 
Vyayoga, Ratan Thiyam’s Chakravyuha, etc. But no effort see:ns to have been 
made to reach out to at least some of these plays—the autho has been satisfied 
with whatever came his way. 

It is mentioned that “the material for this chapter was gathered beginning in 1980 
during a field trip to the areas concerned and then updated in 1986 during another 
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field trip”. The ‘field trips’ were confined mostly to the four metropolitan 
cities—Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi—because “for logistical and pragma- 
tic reasons” the author was not able to visit most other centres of theatre activity. 
But even out of these four cities, Madras seems to have been the most accessible 
because, probably, the author lived there for some time. But, unfortunately, 
Madras has not been a major or notable centre for modern theatre, in spite of its 
importance as one of the leading centres of classical dance and music. 

Almost all the significant developments and achievements in modern Indian 
drama and theatre—and these are of no mean artistic and creative importance even 
in an international perspective—have taken place either in and around cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Delhi or in Trivandrum in Kerala and Imphal in Manipur. 
It is impossible to do even elementary justice to modern Indian theatre without a 
probe, if not an extensive survey, of the work of the outstanding directors, actors, 
playwrights, and groups active in these centres. If this was not possible for some 
reason, it would have been more responsible to leave out the ‘traditions of modern 
theatre’ in India. It is not merely a question of more facts or even of wider, 
preferably first-hand, acquaintance with the numerous productions in these 
centres. It is also a question of the interrelation of facts, their coherent 
organization, their relative significance and artistic implications. The chapter on 
modern theatre is too disjointed and haphazard to bring out any of its salient 
aspects, 

As it is, the book is afflicted right through with a constant confusion between the 
amateur and the professional, the commercial and the experimental, the traditional 
and the modern, the folk and the popular, the ritual and the devotional. But this 
confusion becomes almost irresolvable in the chapter on modern Indian theatre. 
Many of these terms do not have quite the same implications that they have in the 
American or European context. Modern Indian theatre, distributed over a vast 
geographical area, with its linguistic diversities and cultural divergences, is 
bewilderlingly varied, complex, and uneven. It cannot be treated like a Kutiyattam, 
Terukoothu, Yakshagana or Nautanki performance, of which even a descriptive 
account can be valuable as authentic information. 

Modern theatre activity in India, as anywhere else in the world, can be 
understood only by probing carefully into the work of a number of outstanding 
individuals—directors, performers, designers, playwrights—in at least the major 
languages and centres. In a traditional mode like Tamasha, Nautanki, or 
Yakshagana, one or more performance by a reasonably competent and experi- 
enced group can be typical and representative of the mode and the production text. 
Not so in the modern theatre, where each production by a director, or different 
Productions of the same play by different directors, have be to unique. 

The quality and achievement or otherwise of modern Indian theatre cannot be 
comprehended by concentrating on aspects like organization, performance space, 
expenses, government support, seasons, scenery, properties, lighting, costumes, 
advertising, show-time, tours, etc., as has been done here. Important as these 
aspects are, they cannot substitute for an assessment of the creative vision, the 
human and intellectual significance of ideas, and the aesthetic quality of theatre, or 
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indeed of any modern artistic endeavour. It is against these criteria that modern 
Indian theatre has to be and should be explored and assessed. It is grossly unfair to 
treat it as it has been treated in the present work. 

This book once again confirms the impression that Western scholars are 
interested mainly in our past and not the present; that they are keen to identify and 
highlight the exotic elements in our theatre traditions which may possibly be a kind 
of raw material for their own finished products, besides perpetuating the stereotype 
image of India; that they are unwilling to accept that our modern work is significant 
as a creative endeavour deeply concerned with the human condition today. This is 
an attitude not only unfriendly and tainted with cultural colonialism but also 
counterproductive for any meaningful scholarship in our arts and culture. 

Indian theatre, poised today for a new breakthrough, is grappling with its 
complex and multifaceted tradition—to understand, assimilate and revitalize it for 
new work. In this momentous creative and intellectual exercise, all perceptive 
efforts by people from other theatre cultures which provide new perspectives and 
insights can be very valuable and welcome. But it is equally necessary for us to 
challenge and nail down the patronizing oversimplifications of even well-meaning 
people which can distort our painful ongoing search for a distinct theatrical 
identity. Qo 


